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“Service-Personified” 
By Elgene J. Knisley 


success of one’s 

mission in life, 
one must be properly 
equipped to perform that 
mission. In other words, 
“must know his stuff.” 

If you are to be a 
success, you must be 
accurate; you must be 
consistent, not haphaz- 
ard; and you must be 
efficient. 


[['scccess ct one’s 


The Three W’s 


And if you are to be 
a success you must have 
a definite plan of life. 
You must know where 
you are going, why you 
are going, and what you 
are going to do when 
you get there. 

Now, you all have ob- 
served, doubtless, two 
trains meeting at a flag 
station; the one train 
enters the “hole,” or 
side-track, and immedi- 
ately the last coach is off the main-line the 
other train rushes on its way. Why did those 
two trains not collide and kill twenty, thirty, 
or perhaps forty people? Why? Simply be- 
cause a man somewhere on that division 
known as the “dispatcher” had planned the 
movements of those trains. He knew where 
they were going before ever they left their 
home terminals. He also knew how they were 
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their 
knew 
trains 
pass, at an ap 
pointed time, at that 
particular point, prob- 
ably a hundred or so 
miles from nowhere. 
Why this certainty ? 
Because, in the natural 
order of things on that 
railroad, the proper 
planning had been done 
beforehand—the dis 
patcher was on the job 


going to get to 
destinations. He 
that two 
would 


those 


Let’s Plan Ahead 


And so, if you are to 
be a success, you must 
in the natural order of 
things, so plan your life 
that at the appointed 
time you will arrive. 
Success is the result of 
a definite plan. Oppor- 
tunity may knock at 
your door, some say it 
will knock only once; 
certainly it will not kick 
the panels out! If you are to take advantage 
of opportunity when it knocks, you will have 
to do so quickly, before it slips away. You 
will have to know what you are going to do 
with the opportunity, and you will not have 
all eternity to think about it. 

In arranging your definite plan for lite, 
I believe it to be a good thing to allot a certain 
amount of time for your educational develop- 
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ment, for recreation, for work, for all the 
other things that make up the daily round. 
You will then have “coupled-up” your train. 

The next thing to consider is the motive 
power. You will require some finances to 
carry on; to move your train, the almighty 
dollar will be the motive power. Where are 
the finances to come from? The answer to 
that question invariably is—the job. So we see 
there the circle. What good is a mere job 
if it does not serve to produce that wealth 
which is so necessary to obtain for us the 
comforts of life. On the other hand, what 
use are the comforts of life if we do not get 
the most out of them? The plan of a life 
should cover a large circle. It should take in 
everything. Further, in that plan there should 
be an appointed time for each and every item 
—shall I say the items on that program should 
be the stations at which the train is to stop 
at appointed times? 


Where Are You Going? 


Where are you going, how are you going 
to get there, and what are you going to do 
when you get there? What job are you work- 
ing for, in what manner are you working for 
it, and what are you going to do with it when 
you get it? These questions I must leave you 
to answer for yourselves. But in pondering 
over the answer, may I point out to you that 
shorthand is the mighty key which will unlock 
the entrance to any bus‘ness or profession. 
You may be engaged as a stenographer in 
half a dozen or more businesses before you 
strike the line which appeals most to you. 
With an expert knowledge of shorthand, you 
do not have to stay with the one job all the 
time, you can change from one to another and 
always find a welcome when you demonstrate 
you “know your stuff.” So, in planning your 
life, consider where shorthand will lead you. 

Success is not a matter of daily grind— 
rush—fight—struggle. It is a matter of de- 
termination to make a goal and then of com- 
mon-sense plans to accomplish the goal, with 
a determination to follow through. 

The celebrated Lord Chesterfield once said: 

“There is time enough for everything in the 
course of a day if you do but one thing at a 
time; but there is not time enough in a year 
if you try to do two things at once. . . 
Everyone is able to bear the burden of a day, 
but when he heaps on the burden of tomorrow, 
the next day, and the day after, then he scatters 
his fire and accomplishes no great success.” 


Beware the Chains! 


In the northern States before the Rebellion 
they thought and spoke of negro slavery as 
a terrible thing, but in my observation many 
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present-day stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
office assistants still make themselves slaves 
to thoughts and actions that kill ambition, and 
the following-through to a definite goal. Some 
are slaves to a pessimistic outlook on local 
business conditions. Some are slaves to lack 
of concentration. Some are slaves to poor 
equipment—they do not “know their stuff.” 
This slavery is entirely responsible for the 
lack of interest and fascination which con- 
verts the day’s work from drudgery to pleas- 
ure, but it is not easy to break long-time habits 
We need something to help us break these 
habits. 

We should cultivate and keep uppermost in 
our minds a continual and firm determination 
to go back to our textbooks, make use of our 
training, and “deliver the goods.” 


“Know Your Stuff” 


Therefore, study your shorthand system 
continually—even after you leave school. Keep 
abreast with its latest development. The me- 
chanic without sharp and up-to-date tools is 
practically useless and cannot earn his board 
let alone a livelihood for himself and his family. 
Our knowledge of shorthand and our ability 
to typewrite constitute our handiest tools. Let 
us keep them sharp! 

I have learned from observation that too 
many of us on leaving the commercial school 
do not stick to our good intentions for any 
considerable period. Shortly after leaving 
school and getting a job we may fall into old 
habits of carelessness, clock-watching, and 
gum-chewing, which before we realize it have 
us bound to Despair. 


“Service” Spells “Success” 


Avoid this with a definite program for life. 
Take time to study, provide for diversion from 
the hurry and bustle of commercial life during 
vacation time, aim to get the best out of life, 
and you will succeed, for 


As many as are led by the spirit of service, by the 
spirit of fair-play and justice to their fellow-men, 
they are the successful members of their communities, 
they are the ones who feel this old world of ours is 
a very fine place indeed to live in. 


Try to understand your employer’s prob- 
lems and to help him. Do not assume to know 
it all, but demonstrate an ability to assist and 
to carry on alone without a hawk’s eye bent 
on you. Keep your eye off the clock and your 
mind on your work. If you are to be the 
efficient secretary of a busy man you will be 
required to render many different kinds of 
service. Many busy men are able speakers, 
continually called upon to aid various service 
clubs and organizations in different kinds of 
movements. Many secretaries are therefore 
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called upon to prepare the material for speeches 
and oft-times to write speeches for their em- 
ployers. If the employer is not supplied with 
the proper information on the subject he is to 
talk about, the secre- 
tary is certainly far 


alities of employers differ as widely. May I 
call your attention to a few of the types you 
will meet and the way I would attempt to deal 
with them? Perhaps these hints may help you 
First, there is the 

IMPULSIVE type 


of the moment,” never 


from efficient. Here is that always likes to 
a great field, one that is The New Year do things “on the spur 


usually productive of 

rapid advancement for 7 
you. Here also is a o 

field that requires a 


¢ 


wide knowledge. as 
It’s a Man’s Field, . 8 ‘ 

Too y, 

May I pause right y) 
here to ask a question | ee 


of the young men? 

What is wrong? Why 

are there not more 

young men in our busi- Cy, 
ness schools today? , 
Surely there is no rea- “2, 
son why the “weaker” 
sex should become dom- 
inant in such a great € 

field as this. What bet- 

ter can a young man do 

than study shorthand? 

How can he provide ‘ 

himself with the keys to 

our commercial world ; a 2 
better than by equip- 
ping himself to enter ( 
any business at the 
chief's side or entering 
upon Shorthand Writ- 
ing professionally—Re- 
porting is as well paid 
as any other profession, ) 
and still there is always 
a large number of va- 
cancies, there is always ‘ 4 
the opportunity for the 
young man who “knows 
his stuff.” 


Solving the Human 
Equation = Glaate y 


The work of the sec- 
retary is varied. The 
secretary must be able > 
to analyze human na- > 
ture and to be able to 
get along with all types 
of people. The stenog- 
rapher or secretary, of all members of any 
staff, is continually called upon to meet cus- 
tomers, people who do business with the firm. 
Not only with customers are there many 
different types of personality, but the person- 





7 , seems to think twice, 


puts a lot of snap into 
his work. Everything 
ae, 2 must be done with a 
bang! This type is so 

ye te active he tires almost 
> everybody else out. 
When he jumps, jump 


( with him, even though 


you may think he should 
not jump so hard. Let 
the boss be the leader 
and you the follower 
And if occasionally the 
time comes to suggest 
improvements or cor- 
rections, do so in a 
friendly manner, pre- 
cisely, and to the point. 


oo Be Diplomatic 


ot ws B Be diplomatic ; no one 

, likes an employee whom 

he is paying and over 

whom he is boss to tell 

‘ , him he is wrong. With 

; the use of a little tact 

5 ‘ you will gradually find 

vourself doing part of 

- y the leading and the boss 

doing less jumping— 

though you must not 
let him suspect it. 

A second type is the 

DELIBERATE type. 


c This type is always 


slow in deciding. This 
type will say: “Very 
good, but call again to- 
morrow.” He likes to 
think, so you should 
cos give him plenty of food 
~s for thought. 
A third type is the 
VACILLATING or 
sv) UNDECIDED type. 
This type lets other 
people do the deciding 
for him. When you meet one of this class 
it is better to decide for him, and be wrong, 
than not to decide at all and tie up the traffic 
of the office. But, when you do the deciding, 
give the matter careful consideration first. 
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Decide, and do not bother to let him know 
you are deciding for him. A suggestion such 
as: “This is probably what you are looking 
for,” or “This is probably what you want” 
will do the trick. Anybody can follow but 
few can lead. Be a leader! 

In contrast there is the DECISIVE type— 
the person who likes to decide. Let this type 
do the deciding. Let him run his business, 
follow his instructions, and he is easy to get 
along with. Remember, the employer always 
likes to feel that he is bigger than the em- 
ployee. And usually he is—that’s why he 
won the place he holds. 


Don’t Arque—Act 


Many bosses have been stenographers in 
their own time. If the boss knows more about 
your system than you do, don’t argue with 
him. Let him think he knows it whether he 
does or not. Demonstrate that regardless of 
how much he may know, you too know some- 
thing about it. A person, be he boss or other- 
wise, who knows his job admires the other 
fellow who also proves that he knows his job 

Then there is the GROUCH. Do not let 
him see you know there is anything wrong. 
Just go right along 
with the day’s routine 
and the chances are 
everything will be love- 
ly—he will forget his 
grouch. Ask him what 
is wrong, give him a 
chance to grow angry, 
and you magnify that 
grouch, impress it on 
him, bury it deep in 
him, and it simply 
won't come out. Assist 
him to forget it, let 
him get over it by not 
showing any reaction 
on your part to it. 
And above all don’t 
refer to his bad temper. I heard a teacher 
say of a grouch: “If he gets mad, let the 
beast roar.” This may sound foolish, but it is 
everyday, ordinary common-sense, because if 
you lose your temper, too, it’s apt to be the 
straw that breaks the camel’s back! 


Be Cheery, But Guard Your Tongue! 


Another type is the TALKATIVE type. 
The world dislikes this type more than any 
other. Cultivate the faculty of keeping things 
to yourself. Talk and others will talk about 
you. Speech spreads scandal, silence stills 
rumor. The more the other fellow knows 
about your business, the sooner he is able to 


drive you into bankruptcy. 
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LINDBERGH’S LUCK 
By Horace C. Carlisle 


“I had the safest monoplane 
That ever took the air, 
I had the smoothest engine of 
Which science is aware, 
I had the truest instruments 
That ever led a lad— 
And hope I made,” young Lindbergh said, 
“Good use of what I had.” 
Far greater than his conquest was 
O’er fog and rain and sleet, 
Far greater than a courage too 
Divine to fear defeat, 
The greatest slogan of all time— 
To which no man can add— 
Are Lindbergh's words: “I hope I made 
Good use of what I had.” 
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If you yourself have a disagreeable person- 
ality, it is entirely within your province to 
change it—to develop “that spirit which lights 
up the eye and animates the whole physical 
being, that distinguishes the alive, aggressive, 
attractive human-being from a bunch of dead 
flesh and bones.” 


Is Your Personality “Plus”? 
Be enthusiastic. Put vim and vigor into 
your work. 

Enthusiasm is but a form of the “I can” 
attitude. Many believe a brainy man can 
accomplish anything he wishes. They will 
say, “That young chap will make a mark in 
the world.” They overestimate the value of 
intellect. It is the enthusiasm for one’s work, 
the “I can” spirit, that wins. 

Check up on your qualities. Do not be 
egotistic. Be sincere. Do not be tricky. Be 
neat about yourself as well as your work— 
always see that your collar is tidy, your finger 
nails clean. Be tactful, courteous, considerate, 
cheerful. Keep your “machinery” well-oiled, 
and adjust yourself to your surroundings 
Really try to understand the situation. Be 
interested and interesting! Observe these 
points and your suc- 
cess will be advanced 
proportionately. Know 
the boss and what he 
wants. Deliver the 
goods. Decide, don't 
linger. Get action. 
And you will succeed. 


“Get Off That 
Thistle!” 


There is a story told 
by Prof. John F. 
Burke, of London, of 
a lover of animals who 
was going through the 
countryside during his 
holidays. He came across a dog that was 
howling miserably, and a tramp indolently 
stretched by its side. He rebuked the tramp 
for ill-treating the dog. 

The tramp said he was doing nothing to 
the beast. “He’s just ‘owlin’ from sheer 
laziness, Gov’ner,” he said. 

Well, the “Governor” was not quite so 
simple as he looked, and he said, “But look 
here, my dear man, a dog wouldn’t how! 
through laziness.” 

“I bet you a bob he is,” said the tramp. “He’s 
setting on a thistle, and he’s too bloomin’ lazy 
to get off'’n it.” 

If you are to become a secretary, “Get off 
that thistle !"—snap into action and adopt for 
your slogan “Service—Personified.” 
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of T CAN’T BE DONE~YET! 


How Invention 
Often Waits for 
Father Time — 


cBy 


James H. 
Collins 


Reprinted in shorthand from 
“Business,” Detroit, Michigan 


Illustrations by Harold Flucke 
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Skimpy and Thorough 


By H. F. Pratt 


Chairman of the Commercial Department, Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


A Story Told at the Commencement of Two-Year Certificate Pupils, June 14, 1928 


N occasions like this I used to consider 
O it my duty to give advice to the mem- 

bers of the graduating class, but the 
last time I did so I had a dream that night 
in which I seemed to hear one member of the 
class say to another, “Why doesn’t someone 
tell Mr. Pratt that it’s all out of style to give 
advice to young people nowadays. Parents 
and teachers don’t tell them what to do; they 
tell their parents and teachers what to do.” 
So I’m not going to give you any advice this 
time. I'll just tell you a story about two girls 
whose names were Skimpy and Thorough. 


Now these girls looked very much alike. 
They both attended the same school and 
belonged to the same class. They both dressed 
and acted in very much the same way, except 
that, if anything, Skimpy’s dresses were just 
a little shorter and her hair clipped just a little 
closer than Thorough’s. She was just naturally 
Skimpy, you see, and this skimpiness extended 
itself to everything else. 

Thorough came to school on time; Skimpy 
was just a little late. Thorough always had 
her home work; Skimpy forgot to do hers. 
Thorough always had pencil and paper ready 
for dictation; Skimpy’s pencil was always un- 
sharpened and she had to borrow paper from 
her neighbors. Thorough listened attentively 
and got every word of the dictation; Skimpy 
ended just a few words behind and so had to 
depend on her classmates. 

At the end of the hour Thorough was ready 
to go when the bell rang, while Skimpy had 
to stop to talk to some companion about 
nothing at all or else walk down the corridor 
with her boy friend, arriving at her English 
class after everyone else was seated and ready 
to begin, so that the teacher would ask her 
whether she came in for that day’s recitation 
or the recitation of the day following. 


HAVE already told you about the Short- 

hand class. In Typewriting it was much the 
same. Thorough arrived on time, had her type- 
writer open ready to begin while the paper was 
being distributed and the work assigned, so that 
she was able to go ahead with the least possible 
delay, while Skimpy managed to come in so 
late that she had to be sent back for a “de- 
tained” slip. Then, after she got settled down 
to work, her mind full of other things, Skimpy 
had great difficulty in reading her notes. 
Finally she conceived the brilliant idea of pre- 
tending to consult the dictionary, while what 


she really wanted to do was to look over 
Thorough’s shoulder and see how she was 
transcribing the same letter; but in order to 
do this Skimpy had to walk past so hurriedly 
that she missed several important words and 
failed to get her transcript right, after all. 
Besides, she made some typing errors which 
she had no time to erase, and in addition to 
her other shortcomings lack of neatness took 
off another five per cent from her grade. 

And so it went all day long. Skimpy always 
delayed doing the thing she had to do anyway, 
or else did it half-heartedly, with a very poor 
grace, while Thorough not only did her work 
promptly and cheerfully, but received extra 
credit for doing so. 


T the end of the quarter Thorough usually 

had “All E’s.” If she didn’t, she went 
to work quietly to improve her grades, and so 
she usually attained that result the following 
quarter. But Skimpy was a born scrapper. 
She said she'd like to see anybody put any- 
thing over on her. She wasn’t going to do 
all that home work for nothing! And if she 
couldn’t do her class work, she could at least 
“work” her teachers, although, as the term 
progressed and her teachers came to know 
her better, she found them increasingly dif- 
ficult to “work.” 

Toward the end of the term, however, when 
she saw that a final was inevitable, she went 
to work and, having real natural ability, suc- 
ceeded in passing with an average of sixty- 
five per cent. 


FTER commencement both went out in 

search of work. Thorough, with her 
brilliant record, had little difficulty in securing 
a position. In a week or two, Skimpy, who 
had never been friendly before, besought her 
aid; so out of the kindness of her heart Thor- 
ough told her employer one day when he was 
in need of help that if he had another position 
to offer she wished he would please give it to 
a friend of hers who came from the same 
school. 

He was so pleased with Thorough’s work 
that he naturally supposed another girl from 
the same school would be equally good, and 
readily consented. 

But he soon discovered his mistake. Thor- 
ough’s typing was always neat and accurate. 
She never kept him waiting overtime for tran- 
scripts while she completed her work. She 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Wrought Tungsten 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
(Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore 
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—By Dr. Irving Langmuir, Research Laboratory, General Electric ini Schenectady, New York 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


O_O 





A Chance to Prove Your Progress 


"Torre month of January is a sort of 
breathing spell in school life—a time for 
readjustments. You come back to school 
glowing from the effects of your New Year's 
resolutions, or, if you did not make any, you 
almost subconsciously realize that the new year 
is another beginning. You look back over the 
year just passed and probably discover some 
shortcomings, of minor or major importance. 
At any rate, if you are a normal human being 
you feel the urge of still greater accomplish- 
ment than was achieved in the year just 
passed! 


Stop and Take “Stock” 


From the shorthand point “f view this is a 
good time to take stock. You have probably 
“finished” the twelve chapters by this time, 
or nearly so, and are looking forward to a still 
wider application of the newly acquired art 
in what seems to be a more practical way. It 
would be miraculous if there were not some 
weak spots in your shorthand knowledge. You 
want to know what these are. Through the 
medium of this department we can help you 
discover some of the weaknesses in the appli- 
cation of principles. There are other points 
that would be disclosed only upon observation, 
such as posture, position of hand, method of 
holding the pen, rhythm in writing, touch, flu- 
ency, proportion, size, slant, curvature of char- 
acters, etc.—points that can only be checked up 
by your teacher. But on the application of 
theory we can give you a thorough try-out. 


A New Kind of Test 


We are going to give you a new kind of test 
—one that you can correct yourself and which, 
at the same time, will give you a review of 
the principles of the system—a freshening of 
your impressions of the principles and how they 
apply in practical work. It will be distinctly 
worth your while to take this test, as it will 
enable you to do some “corrective practice.” 
That is a term used in skill subjects to mean 
that you first find out what your difficulties are 





and then provide the kind of practice that will 
enable you ultimately to overcome them. 

The test covers the first nine chapters; an- 
other, covering Chapters X, XI, XII, will be 
given later. 


Directions for Taking the Test 


There are two methods of taking the test. 
First, you can write the words from the 
printed copy. Second, you can get someone 
to dictate the words to you at a rather slow 
rate of speed in order to give you an oppor- 
tunity to do a little thinking on every word 
and also time for writing it in good style. 


Directions for Correcting the Test 


In case you cannot get your teacher to go 
over it, putting a check-mark at every point 
where there has been a misapplication of prin- 
ciple, you will be able to make your own cor- 
rections by using the “key to corrections” 
accompanying this test. This key refers to 
paragraphs in the Manual. Every principle, 
except the basic alphabet characters and blends, 
will be keyed. Even these characters which 
require definite rules for use, such as the two 
signs for s and th, the o-hook, the oo-hook, 
will be keyed. 

To illustrate : 

Suppose you have the word disinterestedness 
(which you won't, of course), you will have 
the prefix for dis, the prefix for inter, the prin- 
ciple of dropping ¢, the principle of disjoined 
ed or ted, and the suffix ness. These would be 
listed in the key thus, each referring to the 
appropriate paragraph in the Manual: Pars. 
145 (dis), 209 (inter), 174 (est), 182 (past 
tense), 14 (circle vowel outside angle), 49 
(initial and final s). In the key you will find 
the paragraph numbers only; it will be your 
job to look up the paragraphs and find out 
for yourself how you failed to follow the appli- 
cation. The paragraph numbers referring to 
the principles involved will be given thus, im- 
mediately following the word: 145, 209, 174, 
182, 14, 49. You will see that the principles 
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Diseases of Watches 


This article reviews the principles of the entire Manual 
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are simply taken up in the order that they 
occur in the particular word under discussion. 

All words will not require so much analysis 
as this one. For example, if you had the word 
dumb written incorrectly, you would simply 
have to look up Par. 91, assuming, of course, 
that you knew the characters for d and m. If 
you were so dumb as to write the b, then, of 
course, you would have to turn back to Par. 1 
—the very starting point—to learn that short- 
hand is written by sound, not spelling. This 
is not such a remote possibility as you might 
imagine, either. We remember that some 
years ago one of our expert plate writers 
wrote the word calf as if pronounced k-a-/-f, 
and it appeared in the magazine in that form! 
It is easy to spot the reason for this; the word 
was written from printed copy, and since it 
had an 7 in it, the / got into the outline. That 
is one reason why we suggested that the test 
would be better if dictated. 


Here are the Test Words 


Simply write each word once, in a column 
as far over to the left as possible so as to leave 
room for practice on the words incorrectly 
written, after corrections have been made. 


Key to Key To 

Worp PARAGRAPHS Worp PARAGRAPHS 
meaning 17,3 washer 97,71 
treated 15,26 weep 97 
dedicate 26, 15 wheel 97 
detach 26, 14 quick 14, 99 
frame 39, 14 swim 49, 97, 99, 14 
chill 15 away 100, 97 
affairs 11,14,49 = yet 104 
sketches 49 youth 104 
stiff 49,14 embrace 106, 49 
sell 49,15 unseen 106, 51 
stream 49,14 savings 49, 14, 106 
guest 14, 49 expenses 106, 52 
census 49, 14, 52 exceedingly 106 
everything 41,54 unknown 107, 91, 67 
least 14, 49, 51 feud 14, 112 
fixes 57, 52 toil 112 
allot 11, 65 mine 112, 17 
often 65,16 type 112, 14 
slope 49,65 ‘radio 15, 118 
sorrow 49, 65 science 49,119 
sown 49, 65 create 15, 120 
lower 67 _ _—srtiheory 121,14 
nor 67 sunk 49, 124, 105 
urge 71,72 touch 124 
church 71,72 assume 49, 126 
manner 27,71 perhaps 127, 49 
stairs 49,74 pursue 127, 49, 121 
although 29, 61, 78, 65 sensible 49, 14, 49, 127 
thrown 78, 65 payment 14, 127 
thin 78 produce 128, 91, 121 
convince 80,14,49 around 11, 124, 133 
only 65, 67, 80 streamed 49, 14, 133 
hastily 1,49,80 yield 104, 136 
common 80, 81 expend 106, 140, 141 
families 14,80,83 legend 14, 140, 141 
socially 49, 80 defeat 140, 141, 14 
doom 91 native 14, 140, 141 
through 78, 91 decision 145, 51 
afternoon 41, 42,94 display 145, 49 
us 91, 93 mistrust 145, 49, 51, 122 
none 94 tendency 153, 11 
wedded 97, 26 autumn 65, 153, 154 
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Key To Key To 
Worp PARAGRAPHS Worn PARAGRAPHS 
experts 106, 49, 161 appreciate 11, 14, 198 
adjourned 12, 161, 133 admission 12, 180, 199 
act 11, 175 therein 2, 201 
adopt 12, 175 card 163 
president 51, 153, 175 best 49,175 
mind 112, 17, 178 desert 145, 164 
extend 106, 153, 178 search 164 
admit 12, 180, 14 large 14, 165, 166 
doubt 193 worth 97, 165, 166 
develop 140, 196 neither 14, 168 

Scoring 
The scoring of your test is unessential. You 
are not in competition with anyone else. The 


principal advantage you can get from such 
a test is to find out for yourself principles on 
which you need special study and practice. A 
fairly good way of scoring, however, is to take 
off 1 per cent for each error. Of course, this 
is not on a strict percentage basis, because a 
word usually presents several opportunities for 
error. On the other hand, principles neces 
sarily are repeated over and over again, which 
in a measure offsets this. 


How to Use Your Findings 


When you have discovered by paragraphs 
the principles which were too hastily or hazily 
learned, refer to these paragraphs, re-study 
the principles, and practise writing the words 
given in the Manual. 


Sentence Tests 


Following this, you will find a series of 
sentences which bring into use many of the 
most common words. These will test your 
ability to write continuous matter correctly. 
They are grouped in twelve paragraphs, one 
for each chapter of the new Manual. While 
the sentences of each paragraph test the prin- 
ciples in the corresponding chapter of the 
Manual, no attempt has been made to eliminate 
words that are written according to principles 
occurring later. To enable you to take timed 
dictation on this review material, the sentences 
have been counted in groups of twenty words 
each and the count indicated by the small 
figures inserted over the type. There are 550 
words in the forty-eight sentences. 

Cnapter I. 1. Did you notice the gray hair 
of that little lady you met today? 2. It was 
going to rain; he hurried*® to get the hay in. 
3. The dairyman was neat in all that he did. 
4. I meant to clean the nickel® and other metal 
trimmings. 

Cuapter Il. 5. Place this barrel on the 
level. 6. Get some more pans for the camp 
kitchen before we™ have our next picnic. 7. I 
have ransacked the place in vain for that par- 
ticular shade of ribbon. 8. His lazy neighbor™ 
would not raise feed for his chickens. 
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Cuapter III. 9. The committee blocked 
every attempt to stuff the ballot boxes. 10. He 
drove to’ his ranch to inspect his crops. 11. 
He found the door locked and it did not occur 
to him to knock.” 12. He saw his shadow on 
the rocks below him. 


Cuapter LV. 13. It is an old saying that 
blood will tell. 14. There may* be no reduc- 
tion this year in the dues of the organization. 
15. When you invest, choose issues that will 
pay you'®’ a generous stock bonus. 16. He 
noticed him walking away, ahead of his com- 
panions. 17. The manufacturer was unwilling 
to exhibit his'® product at the annual ex- 
position. 


Cuapter V. 18. The fuel strike brought 
about great confusion among the oil company’s 
service stations. 19. The Boy?® Scouts were 
given new outfits. 20. The alumni secretary 
finally authorized payment of the vouchers. 
21. He was a good judge of**° pump guns. 


Cuapter VI. 22. He confined his research 
to the activities of the present century. 23. I 
have counted on securing your consent? to 
print a complete report of the events that oc- 
curred in the Islands while you were there. 
24. The holder of*® the mortgage on the build- 
ing failed to have his papers filed. 


Cuapter VII. 25. Many notables attended 
the costume dance. 26. It is dangerous*™ to 
deny that you are contemplating a revision of 
your estimate. 27. His attorneys sent him an 
itemized statement of the®® costs of the trial, 
including the initial retainer fees. 28. He in- 
tended to examine carefully every sentence in 
the papers describing®”° his patent. 
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Cuapter VIII. 29. As soon as he returned 
from Europe he adjusted his investments. 30. 
The dentist had studied chemistry while at**° 
college. 31. No finer forest exists in the whole 
world than this great forest of our Northwest 
32. The president hesitated to*” give his Board 
the exact facts. 

Cuapter [X. 33. Upon his arrival, he ac 
cused his partner of abusing his trust. 34. His 
client claimed**° that the legal terminology con 
fused him. 35. This is our silver anniversary 
and I delegate you to make whatever arrange 
ments are*™ customary. 36. The traffic con 
ditions are growing steadily worse. 

Cuapter X. 37. The contracts for the con- 
struction of the new district high school have**’ 
been signed. 38. The factory that was de- 
stroyed last night was fully protected by fire 
insurance. 39. The ownership of the ship- 
ment*? was transferred while the goods were 
in transit. 40. There must be no misunder- 
standing as to who is in charge of* this 
undertaking. 

Cuapter XI. 41. He tackled his assignment 
with the assurance born of past successes. 42. | 
am not disposed to dispute the*® efficiency of 
your management. 43. The treasurer will 
eventually secure the necessary subscriptions 
to the fund. 44. The city authorities were 
opposed™ to athletic games on Sunday. 

Cuapter XII. 45. Business is the oldest of 
the arts and the newest of the professions 
46. A young**® person should cultivate the habit 
of saving something, however small the income. 
47. The salesman neglected to affix his sig- 
nature to®* his report. 48. You have scarcely 
any variety to offer us. (550) 
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As One Stenog to Another 


By DOROTHY HUNT, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Containing some useless information on how NOT to be a 
successful business girl. 


1. Chew gum loudly, profusely, and incessantly. When going out to 
lunch, Jeave it in the boss’ chair, if possible, so that he or some prom- 
ising client will be sure to sit on it at an odd moment. Buy and chew 
a flavor that can be scented a mile off. Dangle it luxuriously and 
then gulp it in again, snapping it once or twice every few minutes. 
These smal] habits are greatly enjoyed by those who have to witness 
them. 


2. Eat candy, peanuts, pop-corn, apples, or anything that will produce 
a crunching effect while at work. When the boss asks a question, 
answer him between bites, if possible, so as to produce an indistinct 
noise. Chew between words. This will prevent him from asking any 
more questions than are absolutely necessary. Spill a few crumbs 
on the floor here and there where they will have a good chance of 
being tramped on. 


3. Make it a rule to be late without fail; even if only a minute, be 
late. There is nothing like coming in late to ruffle your boss’ temper. 


4. Bring a book or a magazine to work and read at spare moments. 
You have no idea how much reading you can get in, in this way. 


5. Write personal letters on the office stationery, beginning them 
“Dearest Bozo,” or some such endearing term. If anyone comes near 
enough to read over your shoulder, cover the letter hastily with your 
hand, be embarrassed, or snatch the letter out of the typewriter hur- 
riedly and place it in a remote hiding place. Conceal it either in your 
dress, or tear it into bits. These bits of paper, which make life a joy 
to janitors, can later be aimed at the wastebasket and only part of 
them gotten in. 


6. Gossip often with your fellow stenogs. Giggle hysterically and 
laugh, hum, or whistle, whichever suits the time and the occasion best. 


7. Arrange with your friends to call you at the office ard, when they 
call, take as much time as possible in arranging for dates, parties, 
and all kinds of miscellaneous nonsense. 


8. Tosum up the whole thing: Do exactly as you please. Take your 
time. Don't take a thing off the boss. Sass him continually. Shoot 
paper clips and rubber bands. Fling damp and dripping sponges. 
Don't give a hang. Don't be agreeable. Don't fit in. Try not to 
understand the explanation of a single thing. Let responsibility drip 
from your shoulders like “water off a duck’s back.” Take no interest 
whatever in the business—let “Absolute Indifference” be your motto 


If you will study these rules carefully and follow them to 
the letter, I’m sure you will have no difficulty in being a total 
failure, or even possibly in getting FIRED! 
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“Exchanging Ideas” 


By Willetta Ray Keith 
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WHAT STENOGRAPHER MAKES THE BEST NOTES? 


The decision on this poiat—so far at least as our readers are concerned—is now 


being made. How? Well, we've been holding a contest am our stenographer readers 
~ ay Fo a few months to decide that very question, and the February magazine will tell 
the tale 


It has been the biggest contest of the kind we have held—more took part than ever 
before. And finer specimens than ever have been submitted. Watch for the names of 
the winners next month! 
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Learning vs. Writing 


shorthand would hand us the Manual on 

our first day of school, have us open it to 
page one, tell us to study the first four rules 
for joining, to write the outlines ten times 
and come to class the next day prepared to 
“recite” what we had learned and get a new 
assignment. Between assignments the teacher 
would iecture learnedly and at great length 
upon the joinings and exceptions—particularly 
the exceptions—and otherwise impress us with 
his complete mastery of the subject. 

There was little writing in the class, and 
no dictation. Dictation came when we got to 
the dictation class, usually after we had fin- 
ished the last lesson in the book. The writing, 
we could do at night as home work, copying 
the outlines and filling in the blank exercises. 
Why should time be wasted in the classroom 
on mere copying? There were the outlines— 
perfect ones—written beside the words in the 
textbook. All we had to do was to write like 
that ten times and we would soon be fast short- 
hand writers—provided always we learned to 
recite the rules and studied the vocabulary in 
the back of the book. 

Thus it was, perhaps twenty years ago. 
Some of us have not yet got over the large 
headache we acquired on our first day in the 
dictation class. We had gone in, full of hope 
and enthusiasm, only to discover that, although 
we were simply bursting with shorthand 
knowledge, so far as writing it went we had 
better stick to longhand if we were in a hurry. 
Of course we were discouraged, but we were 
immediately assured that it was but a natural 
process: now that we had learned the system, 
we must learn to write it. The two processes 
were considered separate and distinct. So, 
while we reviewed the Manual in order not 
to forget the mechanics of the system, we called 
on our second wind and started all over again 
to learn how to write the stuff—from dictation, 
that is! 

Contrast this fairly common experience of 
that time with a picture of a shorthand stu 
dent of today. We sat beside one of them 
as we were “commuting” to town the othe 
morning. She was a pert, short-skirted and 
bobbed-haired young lady on her way to high 


[: was not so long ago when a teacher of 





school. She had a half-hour in which to finish 
her home assignment before the train pulled 
into the city. In fact, we had observed her 
of mornings for a month past. Always, after 
plumping herself into her seat by the window, 
she would without more ado withdraw her 
shorthand book and commence her lesson. 
With the train joggling along at a great speed, 
her notebook perched flexibly on her knee, 
her pen would glide over the page, and from 
across the aisle we could see the outlines rip- 
pling merrily off the pen point 

Now, we have never considered a 
train going at full speed a locale conducive to 
good shorthand, and if we had not recognized 
our own favorite shorthand text by her side 
we should never have suspected that she was 
writing shorthand. Not that shorthand cannot 
be written under such conditions; we have fre 
quently done it ourself, but we hardly expected 
a novice on the third lesson to be able to form 
the outlines creditably enough under such con 
ditions to meet present-day classroom stand 
ards. A few years ago we should have been 
surprised that such a one could have written 
them acceptably, under any circumstances, 
without laboriously drawing them 

Opportunity favored us on one particular 
morning, and we sat closely enough to the 
industrious student by the window to see the 
outlines. And, lo and behold, she was filling 
the page with good Gregg notes—and writing 
them. There was none of the hesitant draw 
ing of the forms, even though the train lurched 
and shook. Her hand started on an outline, 
went through it without stopping, and trailed 
off to the next. Not fast, but neither slowly 
She was writing sentences that she would 
read in the exercise, and then with the words 
fresh in her mind she would reproduce them 
artistic shorthand in the book 


railroad 


in accurate, 
on her knee 

The forms were 
lengths were good, 
tinctive—but above all, we 
writing. She was only on the third chapter of 
the Manual, but her hand-movement and con 
trol spoke of a codrdination between mind and 
hand that must have been begun with the very 
first outline she had been taught. In other 


reasonably correct, the 
and the vowels were dis- 
repeat, she was 
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ments. Many teachers, themselves handicapped 
by lack of a practical writing ability, still 
teach by the old precept, “Do not as I do but 
as I say”; and even more students are lazily 
content to let the teacher talk and explain in 
class, expecting that they will somehow absorb 
thereby an ability to write one hundred words 


words, her writing ability was keeping pace 
with her knowledge of the system—a condition 
more startling than it should be in this day of 
progress and science! 


‘ar od 
Learning by Doing 
T is not all students, nor all teachers, who 
realize that shorthand as a skill subject is 
acquired by writing it and not by copying pre- 
digested assignments. Dictation and the ac- 
tual forming of the characters at the very 
beginning do more toward molding both the 
muscles and the brain to the task required than 
ten times the same amount of disconnected 
study of rules and unrelated copying of assign- 





a minute, without effort on their own part. 
Some day, perhaps all teachers of short- 
hand will be able to teach by practical demon- 


stration, and do it much more easily and 


effectively by that means; but even then the 

student will not be relieved of any of the 

burden of learning to write by writing. It 

will always be necessary for him to learn 

not the system merely, but how to apply it 
(Continued on page 240) 
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Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,” Part Il, pages 243 and 244, letters 336 and 337) 
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The Other Half 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant To 

His Son”—‘“I ain’t one of those who 
believe that a half-knowledge of a subject is 
useless, but it has been my experience that 
when a fellow has that half-knowledge, he 
finds it’s the other half which would really 
come in handy.” 

There is probably no profession calling more 
frequently for quick, accurate decisions than 
the stenographic profession. How many times 
during the day must the stenographer or sec- 
retary act upon instantaneous decisions in the 
performance of his work! Quick, alert think- 
ing and experience is required to do it with 
accuracy, and a person with this ability has 
more than mere “snap judgment.” 


Or: GORGON GRAHAM says in “The 


“Concentration—and Coordination” 


Major White of broadcasting fame was 
asked how he could describe so quickly, accu- 
rately, and vividly the things he saw. 

“How do I do it? Concentration—and 
codrdination. Eyes and mind work together. 
Did you ever notice how few people see the 
things they look at? Not one in a thousand 
has any real power of observation. Remember 
the Conan Doyle story where Sherlock Holmes 
asked Dr. Watson how many steps led up to 
his apartment? Watson climbed them daily, 
but didn’t know. It illustrates the point ex- 
actly. 

“When I am talking from the ringside, I see 
—not merely look at—everything. I pick 
essentials, describe them quickly, discard the 
others. You have to discard; vocal favors 
cannot keep up with visual; so I instantane- 
ously decide whether a thing is an essential 
or not, and in that way get something clear, 
connected, and progressive. Incidentally, that 


has its application in business, and it is a good 

basic rule to follow in every walk of life. Eval- 

uate quickly and recognize fundamentals.” 
Concentration and codrdination are funda- 





mentally important in your penmanship prac- 
tice. Study carefully what you are to make; 
concentrate on the essential points that govern 
the writing of it, and continue writing until 
you have complete coérdination of mind and 
muscle in reproducing the picture. One good 
outline is not enough. Continue practising un- 
til you can write it correctly every time. 


Learn to “See” 


A great many O.G. A. papers were “flunked” 
in a recent test because of improper writing 
of the combination we, which occurred fre- 
quently in the copy. The candidates might 
have written we correctly had they observed 
how it should be made. 

Check slant, proportion, joinings, and forma- 
tion frequently. Make it a point to go over 
your practice work every day with a view to 
checking up on these points. Your progress 
depends as much upon your ability to see, 
analyze, and correct your mistakes, as upon 
your practice. You are not expected to be 
able to write perfect notes the first time you 
try, but you ought to make progress in the 
development of that skill which leads even- 
tually to perfect performance, if your practice 
is of the right kind. And you will. 


Write Fluently 


Many papers, too, have failed to qualify 
because of lack of fluency. Lift the pen promptly 
as an outline is completed. Write lightly and 
swiftly. Do not write thick, angular, or shaky 
notes, nor allow a swarm of ugly black dots 
o “pepper” your work! 


Analyze Keenly 


Develop a keen and analytical eye in this 
penmanship course. It will serve you amaz- 
ingly well in all your work. It is the critical 
stenographer who will discover and correct 
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such errors in letters going to her employer's 
desk as “waited with bated breadth,” for “bated 
breath,” “sweeping your new hall,” for “pre- 
paring your new home,” etc., as one stenog- 


a ad 
On the Wings of Shorthand 


(Continuing our Shorthand Penmanship series from December) 


E will start our lessons for this month 
with a little review drill of what we have 
previously studied, just to get warmed up. 


Drill 88—Review 
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Maintain proper formation, slant, and pro- 
portion in length of strokes and size of circles. 
Secure the get-away stroke at the end of each 
character by lifting the pen promptly as you 
finish. 

This lifting of the pen is somewhat like 
the “take off” of an airplane—the pen is lifted 
gradually from the surface of the paper while 
the hand is still in motion. 


lie! 22 ME 2 


Illustration 138 


Observe in Illustration 13 that the figure 2 
rapidly made, without the dot or short tick at 
the beginning, is like our shorthand &ft. First, 
see how rapidly you can write a line of 2’s, 
then swing into kft (dropping & to the line of 
writing) maintaining the same rhythm and 
speed. After this, write ff—first noticing that 
this resembles a motion like a check-mark in 
longhand, except that in /t the beginning stroke 
(f) is the longer. 


Drill 34 
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rapher, who is not so far away right now, 
once did! Let your progress be consistent and 
rapid, through the persistent use of all of the 
faculties that make for professional success 
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Just a little preliminary drill on the exer- 
cise at the beginning of Drill 34 to limber up 
the muscles and get the swing of the gv com- 
bination. Gv, kv, kf, are made with one im- 
pulse of the pen; that is, without a pause be- 
tween start and finish. 

Be careful to maintain uniform movement 
and slant in writing the combinations in 
this drill. The common fault among students 
is failure to curve f and v correctly at the be- 
ginning. Check the slant and formation of 
your outlines frequently. 


Chin) 2 Ga) he 


Illustration 14 


Another figure 2—this time with the little 
loop at the bottom—to show you how much it j 
is like our shorthand fer. Write a few of these 
figures, gradually reducing the length and 
depth of the curvature at the beginning until 
you have a perfect fer. Uniform slant, please! 
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Retracing combinations that are new to the 
hand helps to beget confidence as well as cor- 
rect motion. In writing valley and valet, in 
Drill 35, complete the circle before swinging 
out on 7. 

Now, this requires a little practice and 
constant checking of your writing for a while 
to see that you do not slip into the careless 
habit of writing vakl, or an angular circle. Let 
me illustrate what I mean: 


Correct Incorrect 


The first outline is correctly written; the 
other two are common faults to be found in 
beginners’ notes. The ability to write this 
particular combination correctly is going to be 
one of the distinguishing features of your con- 
test paper. Five lines, three or four to a line, 
in fifteen seconds, on this val combination 


Drill 36 
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I enjoy writing the sweeping blends in Drill 
} 36. A little practice may be required to enable 
you to write them fluently and correctly, but 
practice in retracing motion-drills first will 
aid you. 

Observe that the 6 in bak has the same 
motion involved as a shrunken bf. The cor- 
rect handling of this twist on b will enable you 
to join ak smoothly and fluently. 

Practise these combinitions until you can 
write fluently and correctly four lines, six to 
a line, in fifteen seconds. 
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The vb combination may be more difficult 
to manage, but a little patient practice will set 
your hand in motion correctly. Note that the 
same movement is used in writing foil as in 
writing free, only here the curve is squeezed 
up into a narrow hook. More will be said 
about the hooks later on in this penmanshy 
series 


Drill 38 
1 eo ae ther 
a a Mo a i, > ae ar 
/ ra ‘a ‘i 7 
y 
“TD ail: dice ain dil 
dal as Mas 
= ie of ys ( 7 o—~ 


A 

If you will turn the magazine upside down 
and look at Drill 38, you will find many of 
the combinations given last month in Drill 29. 
Here tv will look like bt, rv like bk, etc. 

A good way of checking slant and formation 
on these drills might be to turn your notebook 
upside down occasionally to see if you have 
maintained correct formation, joining, and 
slant as you continue your practice. 

Eight to a line, four lines in fifteen seconds 


on Drill 38. 


c cg g ¢ ‘ ¢ ¢ c 
f , 5 
4 4 ¢C ( ( / ( ( 
7 


Illustration 15 


Illustration 15 is given merely to show you 
that the sf, sep combinations embrace the 
same motions as those used in writing the 
capital letter E in longhand. 

Write this longhand £ rapidly, gradually 
shrinking the first curve until you are writing 
sp. Pronounce s'p, s'p, s’p, 1-2, 1-2, rapidly, 
and get around the sp joinings swiftly. A pro- 
fessional writer never pauses after s in these 
combinations, but blends the strokes—executes 
them as a whole—swiftly and correctly, with 
one impulse of the pen. A novice, on the other 
hand, will try to draw the combination, making 
s too long and the angle too sharp 


Drill 39 


Tae Mae Ca ge 4 


(Continued om page 220) 
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ee a ee ee 

PPI Sp PF mee 

eae ae ee ee 
Pe ae a+ 


ee > 
¢ <a 
PS a 3 
A Fj fff f f f J f 

S must be uniform in slant with the down- 
ward character to which it is joined. If I were 
teaching this lesson to you personally, I would 
ask you to pause right here before going 
ahead to the next drill, until you get the knack 
of writing these combinations lightly, swiftly, 
and correctly, maintaining uniform slant. You 
would then have a good foundation on which 
to build speed. 

Notice that the combinations sr and sl take 
the form of a tiny E at the beginning; whereas 
the small figure 3 is the longhand “twin” of 
the final strokes in ss, ks, and gs. I some- 
times call k-3, g-3, when dictating these com- 
binations to beginners, as a memory aid in 
determining which s is to be used. Likewise, 
$s joined at the end of sh, ch, and 7 resembles 
somewhat the bottom part of a hastily-made 
figure 5. 

Write all of these combinations swiftly. 
Five to a line, and four lines of correctly 
executed si’s in fifteen seconds, should be 
your speed test on this exercise. Some of you 
will do better than that. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many of these you can 
write with good control in fifteen seconds. 


Drill 40 


fet Cire ce 


oa 
Se Se . c_- Cc 


-_ 


 —_ cy 


d , 
fz —e 


_ é a a 

Not much that is new in Drill 40. Main- 
taining uniform slant is important here, par- 
ticularly on the small curve s. Fit the vowel 
snugly to the junction of s and r, or 1, in ser, 
and in sal. Write smoothly and swiftly. Use 
a flick-motion at the end of such combinations 
as rs, is. 

Drill 41 is another test of slant and forma- 
tion. Note that the left-s has the same form 
as f but is much shorter; whereas the right-s 
has the same form as /, but is made very short. 
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Drill 41 


PISA vf 2A A? 


s 


PR re A Al 
e 
a P al sg oa 2 “|, 


ae 


SY S af ¥ PP Sf A 


S should be just as short as you can write it. 
That is important to remember in your prac- 
tice here. 


Drill 42—Review 
y= 


—_eC a“ 


La — A i 


Drill 42 affords a little review practice. Can 
you write all the forms correctly the first time? 


ed & ae a ae kan 
Illustration 16 


A hurriedly written dollar sign gives you the 
motion for a good ses combination written 
from right to left, and a poorly made question- 
mark without the dot at the bottom makes a 
good ses written from left to right. These 
must be short and written swiftly. 

It is not a question of knowing where to 
begin on this blend, it is knowing when to stop, 
judging from some of the papers that come 
to this desk! Control is best mastered here 
through count. Count quickly, as you write— 
1-2, 1-2, ses (pronounced as a syllable). Since 
this blend is composed of two s’s, it naturally 
follows that the combination is short—about 
two-thirds the height of f or p. 


Drill 43 


strtt $ p fF 
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Let us see how well you can write the com- 
binations in Drill 43. 


Drill 44 


fs , : y ‘ £ “ - 
) ) 
Le ¥ } aA , —z ee ae —— a | 


X is nothing more nor less than one of those 
erratic s’s that beginning students insist on 
making! If you have been wanting to pull s 
out of slant in the other drills, here is an oppor- 
tunity to do it with impunity. X is just con- 
trary—like some students are—and must get 
out of line or slant with the other characters. 
So—enjoy yourselfi—but keep it short! 


Drill 45 
 « ¢ V4 C 
7 Oe +f 4 


Poof xk ot 


Drill 45 is a short drill on s and x words. 
Differentiate clearly between them. 


Where One Leads— 


And now let me quote from a letter that 
came to my attention recently, written by a 
stenographer to her teacher after she left 
school to tell of the progress she was making: 


I am doing stenographic work for five lawyers in 
this office, and am secretary to the head of them. 
I am enjoying it a lot and am determined to learn 
law work from the bottom up. I have obtained from 
the public library a Gregg Shorthand book containing 
legal forms—lI think it is the “Gregg Reporter”— 
and I am practising from it every night. Besides 
that, I am being taught insurance by an insurance 
broker. 

I must tell you how grateful I am to you and the 
other teachers for all the training and help you gave 
me in school. I am also thankful for the certificates 
and awards I won while in your class. If it had not 
been for these, I doubt if I would have acquired the 
position I now have. There were quite a few appli- 
cants for it, but I was given the preference, not 
through “pull” or “test,” but because I had the best 
eredentials. 

To you and the other teachers and to the awards 
I won, I owe the fact that I am safely anchored in 
a position which is both pleasant and profitable. 


Miss Nelkin is to be highly commended on 
her foresight and ambition. What she did 
you can do, if you are as alert and ambitious 
as she. 


And I know that you are—every bit! 
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Opportunities are not alone for those with 
aspirations. They come more readily to those 
whose vision is bolstered up with determina- 
tion and pluck. When someone tells you how 
“lucky” he is, watch him, and you will soon 
observe that his “luck” is nothing more nor 
less than the result of pluck and effort. 


You Will Get There 


Successful accomplishment is possible to any- 
one of average intelligence; the only reason 
why more do not attain it is that too many 
are diverted from their course by the attrac- 
tions along the way. Point your course, look 
straight ahead, and follow your nose. You will 
get there. That applies in the Annual O. G. A. 
Contest, too. There are thousands of prizes to 
be won, and they will be won by those who are 
making up their minds right now to win them! 


Ye 
By the Way— 


F there is not sufficient room on one side 

of the page to write the O. G. A. Contest 
Copy, students are permitted to use the back 
of the sheet. Using both sides of the sheet is 
preferable to using two sheets. However, 
the test is short (it appeared in the December 
issue, you know) and there should be no dif- 
ficulty in writing it all in a 24-inch column on 
one side of the sheet, if your notes are of the 
proper size. 


ae ad 
Good Work! 


HE distinction of submitting the best 
copies of the Gregg Writer penmanship 
drills so far received goes to Miss Catherine 
Bettendorf, of the College of St. Benedict, 
St. Joseph, Minnesota. Following closely be- 
hind her in the order of merit was Miss Mary 
Tomashek, also a student of this school. The 
teacher, Sister M. Jane, submitted a fine group 
of drills this month. Most of the specimens 
showed exceptional skill in the development of 
outlines, as well as in the freedom of execution. 
Another club containing many fluent speci- 
mens was received from Miss Hannah Martin, 
teacher in Huntley High School, Huntley, 
Illinois. 

The honor of having submitted the month's 
most artistic club of O. A. T. specimens goes to 
The Taylor School of Philadelphia. The 
teacher, Miss E. Dorothy Mitchell, tells us 
that this fine club of nineteen junior tests was 
the work of a class that has had only two 
months of typewriting. All of the candidates 
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qualified for the certificate, and the club prize 
was awarded to Miss Pauline Huntington for 
having written the most artistic specimen of 
the group. 

We are sorry a blue ribbon was used, which 
makes impossible reproduction of her beautiful 
piece of work. 

The best club of papers received for O. G. A. 
Membership Certificates last month came all 
the way from Yakima High School, Yakima, 
Washington. The teacher, Miss E. Tempie 
Spaulding, submitted a club of thirteen papers, 
all of which easily qualified for the certificate. 
The prize winner, Miss Rachel N. Kester, 
has written a truly artistic piece of shorthand. 
If she retains the same fluency in her pen 
writing, she might easily qualify for the 
Superior Merit Certificate in a short time. 
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The honor of submitting the best club of 
O. G. A. papers in October went to Mrs. 
Florence E. Golding, teacher in the Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 
Mrs. Golding submitted a large club of sixty- 
one papers, all of which easily qualified for 
the Membership Certificate. Incidentally, Miss 
Sara Benjamin, winner of the club prize, has 
the distinction of winning the first fountain 
pen with the O. G. A. insignia on the cap 
to be awarded a student as O. G. A. prize this 
year. We are sorry that the specimen written 
by Miss Benjamin is too light to reproduce, 
for it is a remarkably fine specimen. 

Mrs. Golding tells us that these new mem- 
bers of the O. G. A. are forming a Proviso 
O. G. A. Club for extra penmanship practice 
for the O. G. A. Contest. Good luck to you! 


a ad 


Commercial 
Club Activities in the Schools 


64 HE students at our school, Stone 
College, are forming a club for the 
purpose of improving their shorthand 

work,” a letter has been sent to tell us. 

“We have been able to plan a few of the 
most immediate meetings, but are in need of 
more suggestions. We thought that you must 
come in contact with many successful clubs 
through the Gregg Writer, and would be able 
to give us some idea of what we should do at 
our meetings to succeed, besides working very 
sincerely and energetically. 

“Our club is composed of both beginning and 
advanced students, which makes it more dif- 
ficult to work out satisfactory programs. We 
will gladly receive any suggestions you may 
have to offer. 


—L. Z.” 


Scores of such letters have been coming to 
us during the past few months, and we are glad 
to see so many teachers and students inter- 
ested in organizing commercial clubs in their 
schools. Having a commercial club i. an ex- 
cellent means of learning more about the mag- 
nitude of commerce, and the economic im- 
portance of thorough commercial training in 
order to fit into the intricate network which 
binds together the peoples and countries of the 
earth. 


Discussions of Current Books and Events 


Discussions of books, assigned for outside 
reading on economic problems, books on 
transportation and international commerce, 








articles on our national problems in exporting 
and importing, followed with topics of the 
day in Washington and elsewhere, where farm 
problems, tariff problems, etc., are being con- 
sidered—with special emphasis upon the tre- 
mendous importance of stenography to the 
successful working of this vast program—such 
things bring a proper sense of the value of the 
job in which commercial students ultimately 
expect to fit themselves. 


Talks by Successful Men and Women 


Talks by business and professional men and 
women of vision, and by shorthand writers ex- 
perienced and successful in their particular 
fields, will do much to give you a vision of 
what you want to be; and this vision, in turn, 
will develop a fixed purpose, the accomplish- 
ment of which depends upon specialized skill. 
Specialized skill in a branch of the activity 
best suited to your talents will enable you to 
give better service and, naturally, reap better 
financial returns. 

Be the niche ever so small at first, distinc- 
tion in filling it inevitably leads to a position 
of greater prominence. You can climb as high 
on the ladder of success as your individual 
capabilities and training permit, but first you 
must be alert to the possibilities. 

A definite goal, or ambition, is necessary to 
stimulate and motivate all of us to earnest 
effort in arranging and carrying out a program 
of study that will equip us with the necessary 
knowledge and skill to handle the job we hope 
(Continued on page 224) 
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to get, and interest and enthusiasm must be 
aroused and sustained over a sufficient period 
of time to permit of results. 


Club Duties Develo; Ability 


Club activity will not only broaden your 
vision, stimulate and motivate you to greater 
accomplishment, but will develop personal effi- 
ciency and self-reliance as well. Do not be 
afraid to give yourself to the work. Put your 
best thought and effort into the jobs you are 
asked to perform. There is nothing like per- 
sonal service to guarantee personal interest. 
Some of the finest work has been done in clubs 
where students, with the counselling of their 
teachers, perform all of the duties. 

Make as many contacts in the business and 
professional world as you can by calling upon 
executives, officers of civic organizations, etc., 
with a view to enlisting them as speakers on 
club programs. If your school is equipped to 
do outside work in typing, reporting, mimeo- 
graphing, and other commercial work, bring it 
to the attention of business men. Conduct a 
little advertising campaign that will bring your 
services to their attention and earn some 
money for the club treasury as well as prac- 
tical experience in actual production of work. 

Assignment of topics for discussion or de- 
bate in club meetings affords an opportunity 
for students to build dignity, poise, self-reli- 
ance, and ability to stand before assemblies 
and “put across” ideas in an interesting and 
effective manner. Sucial activities, plays, etc., 
must not be neglected, of course. 


A Book of Suggestions 


In this connection “Commercial Clubs,” by 
A. A. Bowle, published by the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, will be tremendously helpful 
in giving detailed information for getting to- 
gether and organizing a club, and in sug- 
gesting programs, plays, etc., for an after- 
noon’s or evening’s entertainment. By placing 
this book in the hands of officers, or of all the 
members of the club, the work can be carried 
on effectively with little direction other than 
the advice and suggestions of your teachers. 
This has been done in many schools having 
commercial clubs. 

Incorporating a debating society in your 
commercial club has many advantages. Per- 
haps other clubs have them; if so, why not 
write us about it. What are you doing? 


Word from Halifax 


A letter just received from Miss Gwendolyn 
Harnish, secretary of the Commercial Debating 
Society in Mount Saint Vincent Academy of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, tells of the splendid 
work being done in that school. The school 
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is under the direction of one of our well-known 
shorthand teachers, Sister M. Assisium. Miss 
Harnish writes in part: 


We have a Commercial Debating Society connected 
with our class, and once a week we hold our meetings. 
We have a president, a vice-president, and a secretary- 
treasurer. 

Every first and third weeks we have a debate. At 
times these present many complex problems. For in- 
stance, every year we have a debate on the relative 
merits of the prevailing systems of shorthand. 

The alternate weeks we have a reading circle, dis- 
cussing some of our classics in shorthand and the 
points suggested from many of the magazines. 

Once a year we hold a picnic and invite the rest of 
the school, and some time during the last of the term 
we hold a court session, summoning the school by a 
mandamus to be present to hear the cases brought 
against each pupil—each commercial girl, acting as 
the lawyer, brings up her case against some other 
member of the school. It proves very amusing as well 
as instructive to both girls and visitors, as it brings 
out points about contracts, etc., which we have studied 
in our law class. 

Our yearly commercial picnic is. always a huge 
success, and all the Academic and College pupils vote 
the “Commercial” the best. 

We have thirty-one pupils this year in the two 
classes, and although you nor the world at large may 
never hear of us, we are working for and hope to win 
success for ourselves, our teacher, and our school. 


About the GALA 


The Gregg Association of Los Angeles, 
California, Secretary C. I. Schupp tells us, 
meets every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
7 to 9 p. m., Room 107, Central Evening High 
School, 469 North Hill Street. 

Dictation (Congressional Record, 3-minute 
takes) is given as follows: 


Ist reading: at 220 words per minute. 
Discussion of outlines, phrases, and shortcuts. 
2d reading: at 125 w. p. m. 
3d reading: at 150 w. p. m. 
4th reading: at 175 w. p. m 
Sth reading: at 200 w. p. m. 
6th reading: at 220 w. p. m. 
Also: 10-minute jury charge at 250 w. p. m. 
10-minute testimony (two readers) at 300 w.p.m. 


The following official Gregg Transcription 
Tests are given every three months: 


100 w. p. m. 
125 w. p. m. 
150 w. p. m. 
175 w. p. m. 
200 w. p. m. 


Certificate 
Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal 
Gold Medal 
Diamond Medal 

GALA Transcription Tests are given at 
the same rates the first Friday of each month. 

The GALA library (furnished through the 
courtesy of the Central Evening High School) 
contains all the new shorthand publications as 
well as all the Gregg reporting books. 

GALA attendance is free and open to anyone. 

A game described in another of Mr. Schupp’s 
letters may prove a worth-while diversion at 
one of your club meetings: 

“Our class has found a very interesting game 
in the phrases and short word-forms which 
are on the inside of the covers of the New 

(Continued on page 241) 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior cra‘ts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 


must accompany each membership test. 
y yY 
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Here is a bit of advice that Mr. 
Gregg has given to shorthand stu- 
dents. If you follow its precepts 
in your own study—not make it a 
mere “stint” for your January test 
—you'll find your 1930 work more 
interesting and profitable than ever. 


Before beginning the work of today, re- 
view rapidly what you did yesterday, but do 
not spend too much time on this review. Here 
again you might see what kind of an or- 
ganizer or efficiency expert you are. Suppose 
it takes you fifteen minutes to review the 
previous lesson today; determine to review 
the next lesson just as thoroughly in ten 
minutes. By increased concentration you can 
do it. Perhaps at the end of a week you will 
find that the review takes only five minutes. 
Form the habit of working out your own 
concrete examples, also general rules and 
principles. After intensive application, espe- 
cially to new material, pause for a time and 
let your mind be fallow before taking up any- 
thing else. 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 


For your test this month we are 
giving you a little article by Solo- 
mon Levitan. Make one copy to 
send to us for your Junior O. A. T. 
Certificate (include title and au- 
thor’s name), and type a simple bor- 
der all around. And why not make 
another to put on your study table 
where you can read it and replenish 
your supply of inspiration every 
morning? It will help! 


Make up your mind what you want in this 
world and keep trying until you win your 


sicuer admit defeat. Keep dreaming success 
while you're fighting failure. 

Don’t be afraid to make mistakes. A man 
who is always right is too big a fool to 
know when he is wrong. 

Don’t wait for opportunities—make them 
yourself. Remember, though, there is a 
difference between pursuing opportunities 
and chasing rainbows. 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Most failures are due to a faulty valuation of 
the things of life. He is a coward who is 
afraid to say: “I can’t afford it!” 

But the thing I like best to impress on every 
young man is: 

Character is The Best Collateral. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


This interesting “plain copy” ma- 
terial was clipped from a newspaper. 
[tis longer than usual, but you have 
made progress enough in your work 
now to welcome a single-space test. 
Do not use but one sheet of paper 
for DEEP SEA CABLES. 


The Imperial Cable Company lost the service 
of its trunk lines from Penzance in Cornwall 
to Newfoundland and to Halifax in the recent 
upheaval of the ocean bed. 

Perhaps the wonder is that cables, such 
slender fabrications compared to their im- 
mense length and in respect to the usage they 
must endure, do not part oftener. At their 
shore end they measure only 4% inches in 
diameter and weigh approximately 60 tons per 
mile. The deep sea cable is only 1 inch in 
diameter, with a weight of only about 2% tons 
per mile—a mere thread of metal stretched out 
interminably over the rough and broken floor 
of the ocean. Such cables must have the ut- 
most flexibility in order to be lifted for repairs. 
Where the cables approach a shore and are 
subject to the effect of the motion of water and 
abrasion against rough surfaces, the one inch 
of transmission diameter is protected by heavier 
metal. 

When a break or an interruption of any kind 
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occurs it is possible to determine the location 
of the trouble by instruments which measure 
the resistance of the cable, and that is what 
the skilled engineers are working on now. 

The exact resistance of the conductor of the 
cable is known and is measured in terms of 
ohms per nautical mile. By balancing the 
broken cable against the measiring instru- 
ments, the number of ohms of resistance is 
shown, and by dividing the number of ohms 
per nautical mile the engineers discover how 
many miles from shore the break occurred. 

With this information available the cable 
repairing ships are already on their way to 
locate the trouble and make repairs. The 
captains of the cable repairing ships are able 
by charts to determine the latitude and longi- 
tude of the break they are seeking. Once the 
region is located, iron grapnels pick up the 
cable. It is cut and a message is sent in both 
directions. If a reply is received from the 
westerly end, the captain knows that the break 
must be to the east. He follows the cable 
along, therefore, until he comes to the precise 
location. 

Joining the broken ends is an operation of 
the utmost delicacy. It requires not only great 
skill and precision, but also that the cable 
joiner must be a man of temperate habits and 
in good health. Numerous joints made by 
skilled but intemperate or unhealthy joiners 
have proved faulty through what is believed 
to be the injurious exudations from the pores 
of the fingers. 


Part II 


For the second part of your Senior 
test this month, either make up the 
“recipe” below in tabular form, or 
copy it as given here and type an 
attractive border all around. 








all old memories of 
completel 


for just one year. 


as follows: 


eight of ho 
(leaving th 


Pour into the whole love, an 





‘An Old Recipe for A Happy New Year 


(Copy for Senior Test—Part 11) 
AKE twelve fine, full-grown months, see that these are thoroughly free from 


itterness, rancor, hate and jealousy; cleanse 

from every clinging spite; pick off all specks of pettiness and 

littleness; in short, see that these months are freed from all the past—have them 

as fresh and clean as when they first came from the great storehouse of Time. 
Cut these months into thirty or thirty-one equal parts. This batch will keep 

Do not attempt to make up the whole batch at one time (so 

many persons spoil the entire lot in this way), but prepare one day at a time, 


Into each day put twelve parts of faith, eleven of patience, ten of courage, nine 
of work (some people omit this ingredient and so spoil the flavor of the rest), 
seven of fidelity, six of liberality, five of kindness, four of rest 
out is like leaving the oil out of the salad—<don’t do it), three of 
prayer, two of meditation, and one well-selected resolution. If you have no con- 
scientious scruples, put in about a teaspoonful of good spirits, a dash of fun, a 
pinch of folly, a sprinkling of play, and a heaping cupful of good humor. 
mix with a vim. 
heat; garnish with a few smiles and a sprig of joy; then serve with quietness, 
unselfishness, and cheerfulness, and a Happy New Year is a certainty.—Selected. 


thoroughly in a fervent 
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Awards 


Emerald Pin 


Lucille Kibble, Proviso Town 
ship High School, May- 
wood, Illinois 


Gold Pin 


Mary Reynolds, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Silver Pin 


Camille Mestdagh, A. W. 
Johnston School ef Busi- 
ness, Billings, Montana 

Irene Stewart, Sacred Heart 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mary M. Granville, The Johan 
W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phils- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Maurine Askew, South Park 
High School, Besumont, 
Texas 

Mary Baranauskas, Catholic 
High School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 


Freda Nelson, Barnes Com- 
merelal School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Lillian Pilcher, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Clestia Steele, A. W. Johnston 
School of Business, Billings, 
Montana 

Mary Schneider, St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Paul, Minne- 


sota 

Margaret O'Rourke, West 
Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia 8. Hirsh, Stevens 
High School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary M. Tasch, The John W. 
Haliahan Catholic Giris’ 


Jersey 
Margaret Yaple, St. Patrick's 
W. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 


Lillian McKinney, E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynch- 
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Club Prize Winners 


Dorothy Schudel, Cogswell 


Esther Berinsky, Hartford 


High School, Hartford Polytechnical College, San 
Connecticut Franciseo, California 

Jennie Papiernik, Eastern Vyra Guy, Roosevelt High 
High School, Lansing, School, Port Angeles, Wash- 
Michigan ington 


Dorts Anderson, High School, 
Batavia, Illinois 


Plate for November 
O. G. A. Test 


Olympia, Washington 
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Kuth Boyer, High School, 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania 


Helen Wiedenheft, Mankato 
Commercial College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota 

Anna Belec, St. Mary's Acad- 
Hatleybury, Ontario, 

da 


Bernice Otteman, High School, 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


emy, 





Maxine Waters, High School, 





Higt 
Washing 


Rachel N. Kester, 
School, Yakima, 
ton 

Rose Fausti, High School, 
Walla Walla, Washington 

Gladys Robinson, High School 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


James A. Bollinger, 4. & M 
College, Stillwater, Okla 
homa 


Charlotte Kemeny, High 
School of Commerce 
troit, Michigan 

Melva Crandall, 8an Jose See 


De- 


retarial School, San lose 
Caltfornia 
Helen Scotland, High School 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Amanda Savalick, High 
School, West Frankfort, 
Illinois 

Molly Goodman, Weaver Hig? 
School, Hartford, Connecti 
cut 

Althea Dalley, High 
Bristol, Connecticut 

Elizabeth M. Grant and 
Marian MeGuire, West 
Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Anna Brady, Immaculate Con 
ception Commercial School, 
New York, N. ¥ 


School, 


Bertha Weltz, St. Thomas 
School, Archbald, Pennsy! 
vania 


Margaret R. Blonsky end 
Eleanor Wojeck, The John 
W. Hallahan Catholic Girls 
High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Alberta Allen, High School, 
Brookfield, Missouri 

Anna Wegman, Chicago, 
nots 

Isabel Disenfeld, Senior High 
School, Ambridge, Pennsy! 
vania 


oe a. 





Awards 


Fountain Pen 


Cecilia Steinke, College of St 
Benedict, St. Joseph, Min 
nesots 


Gold Pin 


hyllits Hegg, A. W. Johnston 
School of Business, Billings 
Montana 


Elsa Ritchey, High School, 
Yuma, Colorado 

Bernice Hotchkiss, High 
School, Odebolt, lows 


Frances E. Jamison, 8t. 
Charles Borromeo's Schoo! 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Genevieve Ross, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


Silver Pin 
Paul Watson, Wicomico High 
Sehool, Salisbury, Marylend 
Grace E. Salinger, Cumber- 
land High School, Valley 
Falls, Rhode Island 
Madeline Loomis, High School, 
St. Albans, Vermont 


(Continued om page 228) 
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Virgnia Hetzler, Miami- 
Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio 

Reta Fisher, Burlington High 
School, Burlington, Vermont 

Vernon Reed, High School, 
Cambridge, Maryland 
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Elizabeth Opgenorth, High 
—_ West Bend, Wiscon- 


aaw Sturges, High 
School, Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania 

Augusta Cella, House of the 


Mary Locke, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New 


York 

Camilla Janke, Salem, South 
Dakota 

Paulene Huntington, The 
Ta. 
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Margaret Slaybaugh, Cherry- 
vale High School, Cherry- 
vale, Kansas 

Gertrude Glover, Lansingburgh 
High School, Troy, New 
York 

Helen Bessett, Waterbury 











Lois Gaskill, High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Annette Lefebvre, St. Louis 
Academy, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Florence Reinhard, High 
School, Neilisville, Wiscon- 


sip 

Helvi Tuominen, Martin 
Hughes High School, Buhl, 
Minnesota 


Edith Ulman, High School, 
Wallace, Idaho 


Good Shepherd, Seattle, 


Washington 

Jean Humphrey, Mismi- 
Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio 


Camilla Cihak, St. Melachy’s 
lowa 


School, New York, New 


York 
Vivien L. Herndon, High Catherine J. Kennedy, Mar- 
School, Ossining, New York garet M. Martin and Mary 
Lucile Bray, High School, A. Culbert, The John W. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado Hallahan Catholic Girls’ 
Elsie Yost, The Taylor High School, Philadelphia, 
School, Philadelphia, Penn- Pennsylvania 
sylvania Mary Handley, St. Mary's 
Academy, Amarillo, Texas 
Liliane Charette, St. Mary's 
Academy, Haileybury, On- 
tario, Canada 
Viola Winifred Burnett, Ham- 
ilton Business College, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
Thelma Bushey, High School, 
Shelby, Ohio 


Bronze Pin 


Thelma O'Connor, Bremen, 
Indiana 

Elizabeth H. Baker, Union 
Schools, Wayland, Michigan 

Eldora M. Holman, High 
School, Norway, Maine 





Kathrine Maples, High School, 
Eleanor 


Rosemary Sikorski, St. Agnes 
Luella Krukemeyer, High 

Pauline Evelyn Lau, 
Niada Schaumburg, High 


Annabel Lowrie, High School, 
innesota 
Mary Trottman, Miami-Jacobs 
College 
Louise Sullivan, Notre Dame, 


Catholic High School, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Petra Mota, Ajo High School, 
Ajo, Arizona 

Mary H. Smith, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Irene Buchholz, St. John's 
Commercial School, De- 
fiance, Ohio 

John R. Garwood and Mary 
Edna Adams, Miam!-Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio 

Helen Horkness, High School, 
Malverne, New York 

Florence Harris, House of the 
Good Shepherd, Seattle, 
Washington 

Leola Polly, High School, 
Eckley, Colorado 

Helena Cunningham, Mount 

School, North 8t. Paul, Mercy Academy, Pittsburgh, 

Minnesota Pennsylvania 

Ruth Craine, Notre Dame 
Academy, Willow City, 
North Dakota 

Harriet Hunter, Union High 
School, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon 


Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 

Rosset, Creston High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
School, Pemberville, Ohio 


High 


School, Wellsville, Ohio 


Windom, M 
. Dayton, Ohio 


Academy, Quincy, Illinois 


a ad 


“How’s Your English?” 


Rebroadcast from one of “The Radio” messages of the Tironian Club of the 
Illinois Women's College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


We'll begin with box; 
boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen 
not oxes. 

One fowl is a goose, but two are called 
geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be 
meece. 

You may find a live mouse or a whole 
nest of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, 
not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called 
men, 

Why shouldn't the plural of pan be 
called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be called cows 
or kine; 

But a bow, if repeated, is never called 
bine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, never 
vine. 

If I speak of a foot and you show me 
two feet 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be 
called beet? 


the plural is 


If one is a tooth and a whole set are 
teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be 
called veeth? 

If the singular’s this, and the plural is 
these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be written 
keese? 

Then one would be that, and the two 
would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be 
hose. 

And the plural of cat is cats, and not 
cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of 
brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never 
say methren; 

Then the masculine pronouns are 
he, his, and him, 

But imagine the feminine, 
she, shis, and shim! 

So the English, I think we all must 


agree, 
Is the funniest language we ever did 
see. 


—Contributed by Merle Shaw, I. W. C. ’29. 
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SHORTHAND © 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 


” ie — 








TEPHAN LAUZANNE, the well-known 

French author, has just published an 
article in which, among other things, he speaks 
of the amount of red tape which must be un- 
wound when the French Government wishes 
to employ another stenographer. His article 
is so good that we cannot resist quoting part 
of it. 


The entire machinery of the Government is set 
in motion. The principles of public administration 
are exhumed. Laws must be invoked. Reports must 
be made. Decrees must be issued. Finally, the sig- 
nature of the President of the Republic is required, 
duly accompanied, as stipulated by the Constitution, 
with that of two or three cabinet ministers. 

If you think that I am exaggerating, just out of 
curiosity look in the Official Journal for March 8, 
1929, page 2763, and you will find three entire 
columns—I repeat three entire columns—devoted to 
a decree entitled, “Creation of a Position in the 
National Bureau of Combustible Liquids,” and you 
will see with the same amazement which I experienced 
that this position is that of one stenographer. 

While, in a commercial enterprise, to engage a 
stenographer is a very simple little act which passes 
unnoticed in the day's work—when it is a question 
of the State employing a stenographer, mountains of 
dust must be, moved, obelisks of papers and barricades 
of decrees must be constructed! 


Personally, we wonder what must be the 
feelings of the miserable stenographer, his 
typewriter buried under those mountains of 
dust and his prostrate form under those obe- 
lisks of papers of which Mr. Lauzanne speaks. 


—(L’Etoile Sténographique de France, 
Lille, France)— 


HE first German shorthand club house is 

pictured in the Deutsche Stenographen- 
Zeitung. So far as we know, it is the first 
stenographic club house in the world. We 
have never before heard of any shorthand club 
growing and prospering to such a point that 
it was able to purchase a building exclusively 
for its own use. This beautiful three-story 
and basement building is emblazoned with the 
word, “Stenographenheim,” which we have 
translated as “Shorthand Club House,” and 
we like to think that this is on the building 





as an invitation to shorthand writers of every 
country and system to enter and enjoy the 
society of other shorthand enthusiasts 

The ownership of the building, which cost 
seventy thousand marks, is vested in the 
Stenographenverein fur Ejinheitskurzschrift of 
Siegmar bei Chemnitz. 

Our congratulations are extended to this 
Stenographenverein, together with our best 
wishes that some of the other Stenographen- 
vereins in Germany may soon be able to fol- 
low the example of their brethren in Siegmar 
bei Chemnitz and purchase for themselves a 
club house. 


—( Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, 
Dresden, Germany )— 


HE note published in this department 

sometime ago about the attempts made 
to devise a system for publishing shorthand 
from movable types has caused the matter to 
be discussed in various European shorthand 
magazines and has thrown still further light 
on the earliest use of such types. 

It should be explained that there have been 
two avenues of approach used by the different 
inventors attempting to solve the problem. 
The first and the one requiring the smaller 
amount of ingenuity was to engrave a mold 
for the shorthand character representing each 
entire word, casting the lead type from that 
mold. This is the system followed in printing 
Chinese books and newspapers from type. The 
advantage of this is that a perfect reproduction 
of each word is secured. The disadvantage, 
of course, is that it is possible to set only such 
words as have already been engraved and cast. 
Another disadvantage, although one which can 
be overcome in practice, is the difficulty of 
locating any particular word among the thou- 
sands of boxes of type containing the char- 
acters for all the other words available. 

The earliest solution of the problem of 
which we know was the one we mentioned in 
a previous issue. The Rev. Mr. Bailey cut 
with his own hands the matrices and cast the 
types for his book, Pronouncing Stenography, 
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in 1831. His types, as well as those of Sir 
Isaac Pitman, who published many volumes of 
shorthand printed from types, were of the kind 
just described. 

The German author, Faulmann, seventy 
years ago, in Vienna, took the second avenue 
of approach. He so designed a set of movable 
metal types for the alphabetical characters of 
his system that each stenographic outline 
could be composed of several metal types, just 
as a longhand word is composed of several 
metal types each representing a separate char- 
acter of the alphabet. The advantage of this, 
of course, is that with a limited number of 
matrices and types any word in the language 
may be set up in type. The disadvantage, as 
any writer of shorthand will instantly see, is 
that in writing shorthand an alphabetical char- 
acter is not always in the same position with 
reference to the line of writing. 

In other words, an e in type is always on 
the line of writing. The character representing 
e in any system of shorthand is apt to be above 
the line or below the line, its position being 
determined by the stroke to which it is joined. 
Therefore, in making the movable types, 
Faulmann had a number of types for each 
character, so that by the use of skill in setting 
up the type it was possible to find a type 
which would have the re- 
quired letter of the alpha- 
bet in the proper position. 
The samples we have seen 
of this work are excellent. 
It is scarcely possible to 
notice the breaks between 


the types, and we feel that isd eS 

if these types were to be A ‘ fies 

recut today, using the ad- <r J KS 
we 


vances in the art of type 
making in the past seventy / 


years, the joints would be 
altogether imperceptible. 

Les Etudes Sténogra- 
phiques frangaises presents 
a claim for priority in this 
method of solution for 
Charles Barbier, whose 
work appeared in 1809 
with movable types which, 
according to M. Havette, “reproduce very 
well the forms and the joinings of the steno- 
graphic characters.” 

M. Havetie also quotes a shorthand author 
by the name of Picart, who in 1836 published 
his book, “Shorthand Rendered Simple by 
Means of Movable Types.” M. Picart de- 
scribes at length his experiments and tells us 
that finally his matrices were cut and the types 
were cast some time later by Marcellian 
Legrand, successor of Didot. 

M. Havette also cites a book published in 
1829 by M. Petay, entitled “Vocotypographie,” 


a eR 


YJ theless true may be gath- 
2 


Empressement des élaves a 

s aboaner a /'Etoile | 
Can France beat our eagerness he 
for a shorthand magazine? 
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or the art of printing by means of forty mov- 
able types, and he mentions that a M. Charpen- 
tier, in 1829, invented movable types for the 
shorthand system of Bertin. 

Later on, Abbé Duployé had movable types 
made, but he contented himself with one type 
for each letter of the alphabet, placing them 
one after the other in the proper order, with 
no attempt at joining them. At least they 
were so printed in the book which M. Havette 
has in his possession. 

This would seem to leave the last word with 
the French, as they not only antedated the 
Rev. Mr. Bailey, but for many years before 
they were working on what seems to be the 
only real solution of the problem—types for 
the alphabetical shorthand characters which 
can be “composed,” as the printers say, into the 
shorthand outlines. Further information will 
be welcome. 


—(Les Etudes Sténographiques frangaises, 
Paris, France)— 


HE United States makes more use of the 

verbatim shorthand reporter than any 
other nation in the world. This is perhaps 
somewhat strange in view of the fact that in 
the European countries the 
shorthand writer is more 
highly respected—short- 
hand writing as a profes- 
sion is more dignified than 
it is here. That it is never- 


ered from the numerous 
references in the European 
shorthand magazines to the 
need for more verbatim re- 
porting both in the courts 
and in public affairs. 

The daily papers in Paris 
recently published the fol- 
lowing dispatch from War- 
saw, Poland: 


response to the last 
Lithuanian note, Mr. Zaleski, 
the Polish Foreign Secre- 
tary, has written the fol 
lowing letter to Mr. Valdemaras, the Lithuanian 
Premier: “In your letter of last month you believed 
it your duty to rectify the inaccuracies which you 
felt you had found in the sufimary of our recent 
conversations at Geneva. I have no intention of 
discussing with you the correctness of your assertions, 
because such a discussion would not lead to the end 
which we both desire, which is to bring about an 
understanding between Poland and Lithuania. I limit 
myself to suggesting that on all future occasions, 
whenever possible, our conversations be reported 
stenographically and deposited in the records, signed 
by both of us.” 


How negligible would have been the cost 
of a verbatim report of the conversation be- 
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tween these two statesmen as compared to the 
damage which might easily have been caused 
by a misunderstanding of the summary pre- 
pared afterwards 


-(Le Sténographe illustré, Paris, France)— 


HE latest statistics show that in order 

to honor that great Bavarian shorthand 
genius, Gabelsberger, streets have been named 
in his honor in 213 European cities, including 
166 in Germany, 11 in Austria, and 36 in 
Czechoslovakia. 

There is no question but that this wide- 
spread honor to the great shorthand inventor 
is a good indication of the high esteem in 
which shorthand and shorthand writers are 
held on the continent of Europe. 


—(La Revue Sténographique Beige, 
of Brussels, Belgium)— 


N odd provision of French law testifies 

to the important place which shorthand 
has made for itself in continental Europe. It 
will be seen by the “Codes Annotés” by Sirey, 
Volume 1, page 599, that a will is valid in 
France “even though it be written in short- 
hand characters.” The only requirement is 
that the signature of the maker of the will 
must be written in longhand. 

However, the very quirk of French law 
which admits the validity of a stenographic 
will forbids a typewritten will. In other words, 
the law provides that a holographic will is 
valid. That is to say, the will must be written 
entirely in the writing of the testator, dated 
and signed by him. Therefore, a shorthand 
will comes within the law as being “holo- 
graphic,” whereas a typewritten will obviously 
is not in the writing of the testator. 

For those who do not know how to write, 
the law provides another form of will to be 
drawn up by a notary. 


—(Les Etudes Sténographiques frangaises, 
Paris, France. L’Etoile Sténographique 
de France, Lille, France)— 


CCASIONALLY we receive an answer 
to the poet’s prayer: 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 


An article in Le Secrétaire Commercial, en- 
titled “America and Americans,” tells us, for 
instance, that Henry Ford “sells superb auto- 
mobiles for three hundred dollars.” The price 
is a matter of record—the adjective may be 
a matter of opinion and even controversy. 
The stores in America “are so seductive, the 
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windows so beautifully arranged, that one is 
always tempted to buy things which one does 
not need.” 

And so from one thing to another! 
gem, however, deserves literal quotation: 

“Americans, and particularly their wives, 
become very extravagant. This disposition on 
the part of the wives to become extravagant 
makes them require more money from their 
husbands, which obliges the husbands to work 
harder to earn more, and this stimulation and 
these continual extravagances make life more 
lively and the country more prosperous.” 
Here is another. “Because of this more in 
tense life, nothing lasts long. Busjnesses 
change, men are displaced. They sell their 
furniture, their automobiles. They throw out 
clothes still useful, as well as other furnishings 
from their homes. All are prodigal.” 

Perhaps after that we should explain once 
more that the editor of this column assumes 
no responsibility for the sentiments quoted 
from his foreign exchanges! 


This 


—(Le Secrétaire Commercial, 
Nancy, France)— 


HE competent stenographer has probably 

always found it easier to obtain employ- 
ment than the worker in almost any other 
field. The reason for this is that even yet 
the schools are hardly turning out enough good 
stenographers to satisfy the demand. A recent 
count of the classified advertisements in one 
of the large French daily newspapers shows 
that there were 115 advertisements offering 
stenographic employment as against only 13 
advertisements of stenographers secking work. 
The figures speak for themselves. 


—(L’Etoile Sténographique de France, 
Lille, France)— 


REVIEW of the Polish adaptation of 
Gregg Shorthand appears in Prseglad 
Stenogrficsny. This magazine, published in 
Warsaw, Poland, is the organ of the adherents 
of the Polish adaptation made by Mr. Gumin 
ski of the German system of Stolze. Mr 
Guminski himself has written the review, and 
he appears to resent the fact that a Polish 
shorthand manual should come from America. 
However, as Poland has no native system of 
real prominence, the field being now divided 
between advocates of other foreign systems 
we see no reason why Gregg Shorthand, al 
ready successfully written in many languages, 
should not prove to be equally successful in 
Polish. 
We want to thank Mr. Guminski for sending 
us this copy of Prseglad Stenegraficeny, which 
is the first one to reach os 
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It Can’t Be Done —Yet ! 


(Continued from page 201) 
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Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the fiel 








The Illusion of Speed 


HE question of speed required in re- 

porting has always been a fascinating 

one. Few people ever agree on an ab- 
solute standard, although there has been some 
attempt made to hazard a guess based upon 
what is termed “average” matter. For, after 
all, the main factor in determining speed is 
the kind of material on which the test is to be 
made. It is perhaps fair to say that the ability 
to write 175 words a minute over a stretch 
of five minutes on ordinary “solid” matter—a 
speech, an opening to the jury, or a judge’s 
charge—or 200 words a minute over the same 
period on “average testimony,” is ample. 

As a matter of cold fact, few attorneys or 
judges speak as fast as 175 words a minute, 
and there are but few witnesses who ever reach 
200 words a minute for any length of time. 
Yet there are times when a writer able to cope 
with but 175 words in any given minute will 
be left far behind an excited attorney in his 
argument before the jury; and sometimes 300 
words a minute is child’s play to a witness on 
the stand. So there we are! 


Speed Relative 


Speed is purely a relative term. One minute 
our pen may be flying madly over the notebook, 
keeping up with an expert medical witness 
who is speaking barely 125 words a minute, 
while the next minute we may lean back in 
our chair and comfortably keep up with the 
clear, colloquial speech of a witness who is 
talking solid matter at above 200 words a 
minute. The easiest speaker in the world for 
the reporter to “take” is the simple, natural, 
non-technical colloquial speaker who speaks 
good English and keeps his voice up. The 
worst is the slovenly, stop-and-go talker, who 
talks probably not so fast, but whose speech 
is a fluid mass of unphraseable monosyllables. 
It is axiomatic with the shorthand writer tnat 
almost invariably the better the English of the 
speaker, the better he is to report, no matter 
what the speed. Our whole scheme of short- 
hand is based upon good diction, our shorthand 
phrases are designed for ordinary, accepted 
English phrases, our ears are attuned to aver- 
age good English, the reporter soon finds. 


“IT cannot do it” is good, phraseable English, 
whereas “I no can do” is something else en- 
tirely! Asa rule, it is the long series of mono- 
syllables which will not phrase that causes the 
greatest trouble to the reporter. A long word 
now and then in ordinary speech serves to 
relieve the monotony and provides a balancing 
rhythm. 


The Reporter's Bete Noire 


Almost at the beginning of every negligence 
case involving a collision between a vehicle 
and some poor ignorant pedestrian, the ques- 
tion will be asked by the attorney for the plain- 
tiff, “Now just tell us what happened, in your 
own way.” Immediately the reporter will bend 
over his notebook, dig his toes into the sides 
of his table, and get set. For he knows that 
he is going to “travel” for the next two or 
three minutes. Maybe it will be fast—and if 
it is fast, then heaven help him!—but whether 
fast or slow it is going to be a monologue 
of short words, with not two complete phrases 
in the whole answer. There will, of course, 
be no trace of clauses, no periods, and in addi- 
tion, to add to the fun, there may be nothing 
that resembles a pronoun or a subject in any- 
thing that the witness says. Naturally, any 
speed is fast on matter like that. And if the 
witness is hard to understand, the speed, what- 
ever it is, seems just twice as fast. Flexibility 
of hand and of system count more in such 
circumstances as that than the mere ability to 
write. 


Getting Down the “Medicos” 


A foreign doctor on the stand, too, always 
seems about three times as fast as a physi- 
cian of our own country. With the average 
medical expert, the reporter experiences no 
great difficulty. The doctor is educated, and 
he usually speaks deliberately and distinctly. 
If a particular medical term is unfamiliar to 
the reporter, at least he hears what is said, 
and is able to write it phonetically and later 
look it up in the medical dictionary. The more 
the doctor knows of his subject, by the same 
token, the easier he is for the reporter, since 
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as an educated man he speaks intelligently and 
with precision in the majority of cases. But 
with a doctor who has been educated abroad, 
the reporter will usually have trouble. And the 
better educated he is, the harder he will be to 
report, for English will not be his mother 
tongue, and he will speak it with a pronounced 
accent. There is nothing more confusing than 
unfamiliar medical terms spoken with a foreign 
accent. The reporter will be constantly getting 
behind through mishearing, with the result that 
he is continually writing twice as fast as he 
would be on the same kind of testimony given 
in ordinary English. 


A Matter of Hearing 


Much of the illusion of speed, as a matter 
of fact, will be traced to the matter of hearing 
What is heard clearly can be written easily 
by one with the required speed; but let the 
speaker talk indistinctly and the reporter will 
need at least fifty per cent more speed to keep 
up with him. A reporter whe is hearing badly 
is always “catching up” and therefore writing 
considerably faster than necessary. And hear- 
ing is not always a mechanicai prowlerr. It is 
a mental one sometimes. Thus, the writer 
with an alert mind and a mind well stocked 
with information will “hear” much more flu- 
ently than the inexperienced reporter who is 
always struggling to distinguish words he 
never heard before or grasp the context of an 
abstruse topic that he knows nothing about. 


The Illusion of Speed 


Hearing a Frenchman or an Italian speak, for 
instance, in his native tongue, we are usually 
impressed by the great speed at which the un- 
familiar words are uttered. The foreigner 
probably utters no more syllables in a given 
minute than we do; it is only the fact that they 
reach us as unmeaning sounds that gives the 
impression of extraordinary speed. We cannot 
even separate one syllable from another. There 
is no recognized dividing line differentiating 
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words and phrases. We cannot even “hear” 
distinctly. So, in reporting, our hearing is 
distinct, other things being equal, in propor 
tion to our knowledge of the subject which we 
are reporting. 

It has taken us some time to realize this fact 
namely, that fast shorthand writing is not 
much a manual feat as it is one of mental fit 
ness. For some years past, the criticism ot 
the speed contests by the old-time shorthand 
reporter has been that they placed a greater 
premium on mere mechanical speed than they 
did on actual reporting ability. It is the con- 
tention of these reporters that the fast young 
writers had acquired their speed through in- 
tensive manual training of the hand rather than 
through reporting experience. This criticism 
was made of at least three of the national 
shorthand champions; it was particularly di- 
rected at Mr. Dupraw, the youngest and fastest 
of them all 


Speedy Mind—Speedy Hand 


Now, the fact—and it has been amply demon 
strated in the subsequent reporting careers of 
all these writers—is that these young writers 
were all-round shorthand writers first, and 
speed writers afterward. That is they became 
fast writers because they developed the mental 
equipment necessary to fast reporting. They 
could “hear” with their minds as well as their 
ears, and they knew what they were writing— 
which is the first requisite of good reporting. 
It is impossible to write at championship speeds 
without being a good reporter. No mere 
“manual” freak would be able to untangle the 
syllables fast enough to separate them into 
words, much less put them on paper in legible 
shorthand. 

Speed, we repeat, is an illusion. It is one 
of these relative things that comes under the 
Einstein theory. It is wholly in the head and 
not really subject to “words per minute.” The 
fastest reporter is most likely to be the re 
porter who can “hear” with his mind as well 
as his ears. 


ad 


Skimpy and Thorough 


(Continued from page 202) 


was ready to come early and stay late, if need 
be, to advance her employer’s interests. Soon 
she was transferred from the outer to the 
inner office, and later became his private sec- 
retary. 

When he found out that Skimpy’s tran- 
scripts were so inaccurate that he could not 
send them out without frequent revision, he 
was about to discharge her, but she begged 


so hard to remain that he finally gave her a 
job of straight typing. At this she did a little 
better, but when it came to doing anything 
outside her regular work, such as running the 
mimeograph, stamping and mailing letters. 
No, not she! She was a Stenographer, with 
a capital S. Let someone else do it! 

One day her employer gave her some im 
portant billing to do. She got the carbons 
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twisted, so that the bottom ones failed to regis- 
ter, and as a result he had not enough copies 
to mail out after she was gone. 

The next day he discharged her. 

Following several weeks of idleness, Skimpy 
went to work in another office, this time as 
a billing clerk, with pretty much the same 
result. Her second boss let her go just as 
soon as the busy season was over, at the very 
time that Thorough received her second pro- 
motion. 


\ FTER a good long rest, during which she 
4X tried in vain to secure a stenographic 
position, Skimpy finally obtained employment 
as a saleslady at The Fashion Company’s De- 
partment Store. Now she had a fairly pleas- 
ing personality and succeeded in making ker 
share of sales, but when business became dull 
and she was asked to help with the inventory, 
she said she wasn’t employed to clean and 
dust shelves and put goods away. Further- 
more, she didn’t propose to wrap bundles for 
the cash girl when the cash girl was out at 
lunch. She was a saleslady! So she soon 
found herself taking another airing on the 
park benches. 

About this time Thorough received her third 
promotion. When Skimpy heard about it 
through a mutual friend, she said she just 
couldn’t understand how that girl succeeded 
so much better than she. Some people were 
just born lucky! 


yells next job was in a restaurant. 
\J She made a fairly good waitress and had 
a pleasant word for all the young men who 


frequented the place. She was just nicely 
getting into the good graces of her employer 
when one day the kitchen help went on a 
strike. Her boss asked Skimpy to devote a 
little time between meals to helping with the 
dishes, but, No, Sir! She was a waitress, 
not a dishwasher, and again she found herself 
out of a job. 

This was just about the time that Thorough 
became her boss’s private secretary, and he 
gave her power of attorney to sign all his im- 
portant papers while he went to Europe. The 
boss even placed his car and chauffeur at her 
disposal during his absence 

One day while Skimpy was seated on a park 
bench, she happened to see Thorough ride by. 
Again she pumped their mutual friend and 
learned what had happened. Skimpy kept 
finding it increasingly difficult to get a job. 
Thorough had succeeded while she had failed. 
What was the reason? 


Yam she began to take account of herself. 
Thorough was no better than she. Could it 
pessibly be that Thorough’s habits of punc- 
tuality, of industry, of thoroughness, of atten- 
tion to details, of patience, of perseverance, 
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of willingness to do little things over, above, 
and beyond what she was employed to do— 
could it possibly be that these little things had 
made the difference? 

At any rate, it was worth trying. She would 
see. So while she was waiting for her next 
job, she got out her shorthand book and be- 
gan to review. She rented a typewriter and 
tried to see how many perfects she could turn 
out in a half day. She learned how to take 
care of her machine. She studied up the postal 
rules and regulations. At a nearby stationer’s 
where she purchased her supplies she learned 
how to run a mimeograph. 


HEN one day a strange thing happened. 
i The manager of the mimeograph depart- 
ment of the stationery store, who knew noth- 
ing of her past, got her a position in a small 
office in a young and growing business, where 
she had to do everything. But, with her new 
knowledge and her present willingness to take 
over new jobs, she succeeded in handling all 
the details of her new position, and, as the 
business grew and other stenographers came 
and went, she did not go but stayed on with 
the business and went up and up until finally 
she, too, became a business executive like 
Thorough, but with this difference—she had 
just five wasted years behind her! 


a ad 


Editorial Views 
(Continued from page 216) 


in practice, and this comes only by training 
those delicate codrdinating processes which 
merge both processes into one. 

The tremendous advantage the student of 
today has over the student of an earlier day 
is that now this process usually starts at the 
beginning of his instruction, instead of his 
having it divided into two distinct stages, with 
the attending discouragement that was so fre- 
quently the lot of the shorthand writer of 
twenty years ago. 

The advancing pedagogy of shorthand has 
done much to facilitate the progress of the 
young shorthand writer, but it has not yet— 
and nothing ever will—relieve him of the bur- 
den of learning shorthand by writing it—with 
his own head and hand! 


~ 
Efficiency a la Coty! 


N one of the large department stores in 
Ireland, we are told by the press dispatches, 
the management issues powder puffs and lip- 
sticks to the sales force in order to encourage 
the young ladies behind the counter to look 
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their best when waiting upon the customers 
of the house. It is contended that a yard of 
muslin can better be sold by a saleslady with 
a powdered nose than by one whose face might 
be inclined to shine; that a pair of red lips 
are more efficient as a sales influence than 
nature’s own pigment. 

Well, we don’t know. And it wouldn't mat- 
ter much if we did. That is, being a mere 
mortal of the male persuasion, our opinion on 
such a subject wouldn’t be worth much any- 
way. The young lady in business seems to do 
pretty much as she pleases with her face and 
her clothes, and we perforce must learn to 
like it. We hear a lot about the proper dress 
for the girl in business, and how she should 
wear her hair, but, according to our humble 
observation, the successful business woman 
does not need to be told much about it by mere 
man—nor by women, for that matter, who 
have never seen the inside of a business office 
during office hours. 

Neatness and taste seem to be the American 
business woman's credo of dress and ornament. 
Neither excessive ornament nor excessive 
plainness, but a becoming neatness that neither 
detracts from her feminine charm nor flaunts 
it distractingly in a busy office. To the aver- 
age business man, it is just as annoying to 
dictate to a stenographer clothed in stiff, man- 
nish garb as it is to one bedecked in evening 
dress. Either might be becoming enough in 
other circumstances, but they are both likely 
to be distracting to a conventionally-minded 
business man at work on his mail. And an 
oily face is probably no less of an attention- 
attracter than an over-powdered one. 

You see, we are careful not to be caught in 
an opinion on the subject; only an observation. 
Maybe the Irish concern will get loads of 
efficiency out of their free compacts, but we 
wonder if they have taken into consideration 
the time it takes before the mirror to operate 
the precious little things! 

—C. L. S. 


ter 
“Go-Getters” 


HE Trenton State Gazette, in an editorial 
about the recent Salvation Army Over- 
the-Top Drive, pays a splendid tribute to 
Mr. John E. Gill, dean of Rider College: 
John E. Gill, the chairman of the committee, proved 
to be an inspiring and energetic leader, and the notable 
success of the campaign is in large measure a tribute 
to his enthusiasm for the cause and to his personal 
efforts. 


In connection with this, it is timely to men- 
tion the fact that the Rider College football 
team won eight games and tied one. It was 
among the fifteen undefeated teams in the 
country during the past football season. 
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All of which goes to show that Rider Col- 
lege, faculty and students, has the “go-getter” 
spirit—a characteristic all too rare in either 
individual or school! 


~ 


Commercial Club Activities 

(Continued from page 224) 
Manual. We letter the horizontal rows A, B, 
C, D, etc., at the left-hand margin. The ver- 
tical columns we number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., at 
the top margin. After choosing up sides, as in 
the well-known spelling match, the first party 
on “John’s” side reads a column or a row. He 
must read the entire column or row without 
error and unhesitatingly. If he makes even a 
slip of the tongue, or has to study over some 
outline too long (the teacher is the referee), 
it is an error, and he is dropped. If, however, 
he reads the column or row correctly and 
quickly, he immediately calls on the first party 
on “Betty’s” side to read any column or row 
which he specifies, for instance: “Column 4, 
from the bottom up,” “Row K, forward,” 
“Row B, backward,” etc. So the game proceeds 
until only one person remains, which gives the 
win to that side. 

“Considerable interest is developed in the 
ability to read the outlines quickly and un- 
erringly, as well as in the choosing of sides 
and the picking of particular rows or columns 
which the students quickly ‘catch on’ as being 
‘hard’ for various students of the opposing 
side.” 


Tironian Club Paper 


One activity of the Tironian Club, that 
“up-and-coming” organization of commercial 
students of the Illinois Women’s College, is the 
publication of a clever little paper dubbed 
The Radio. We are again “rebroadcasting” 
from it (page 228). You've already chuckled 
over the poem, we're sure! 


What Are You Doing? 


Our lists do not include newly-formed clubs, 
even though a number of inquiries indicate that 
such clubs have been organized. Will you not 
have your secretary write us, giving the name 
of the club, the purpose for which it was or- 
ganized, and the names of the officers? If you 
have been enjoying some interesting programs, 
tell us about them, also. This club news will 
be published from time to time for the benefit 
of other club workers. Now that the O. G. A. 
Contest is open, we know that many club 
chairmen are devising ways and means of 
devoting extra time to shorthand writing prac- 
tice with a view to winning distinction for 
themselves, their teachers, and their schools. 

Fine work, all! 
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